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ABSTRACT 



The author takes a look at the free enterprise 
system as it is practiced in the United States, and concludes that it 
does not result in equal opportunity for all citizens. Deplorable 
social and economic inequities are examined. The poor, according to 
the author are discriminated against in terms of health factors, 
housing, employment, income and power, ^ollowina from this he assumes 
that the current system is unef f icacious and must be modified or 
completely changed so all people can enjoy it. As a possible means of 
change, riots and revolution are considered: (1) what are they; (2) 

what are their goals; and (3) can they work in the United States. The 
author contends that the America . cultural make-up would not, at this 
time, support total revolution. His answer, and the one for which he 
builds a case, is a drastic modification of the free- enterprise 
system, with the government remodifying the system through the 
legislative process. To those who say that the revolution is here or 
coming soon, he responds "no," without, however, ruling out that 
possibility should drastic changes not be forthcoming. (TL) 
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quest ions will, in the following paper, he d i sous sec. to soe if the 
needs for change are truly poignant, and what the possibilities of 
change are, for it may he that my hopes are wrong anc: revolution i 
a proper mode of change. it is, however, one thing to discuss rev 
lution in a theoretical form of reference, and quite another to 
say that it is a probable anci relevant means of change. In other 
words, I am questioning as to whether "the revolution is coming." 
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can have an equal opportunity to succeed and gain sufficient mate- 
rials ana spiritual growth. ‘thus everyone competes and profits 
from the system. In fact, however, this notion is factually incor- 
rect, but, and most important, it is the view that most people in 

a poverty situation believe in the "American way*' and place any 

1 

blame for failure on themselves. They feel they have not worked 
hard enough. This idea then of everyone “boosting oneself up by 
one's bootstraps 11 is a very ingrained one in American thinking. 

But how did it get there, and what is wrong with it? 

We can look at Darwin and his treatise on the “Origin of the 
Species" (1859). This biological theory, which emphasizes ani- 
mals in struggle for survival by what Darwin calls “selective re- 
production, " really expresses the hypothesis that the strong will 
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survive a nr; the weak will not.. L 'his thinking reviveo some cf 
the* notions that: were familiar* to the British philosophical tra- 
dition an;:; expresses most distinctly the? thinking of nobbs in 
his analysis of the origin of social organizations." nobbs 
argues in his " element a j hilosophica ■ e Cl ivo M (lo42), that"every- 
one is engager in fighting everyone else. 1 '"’ : .e further reasons 

that man is motivated by egotism, and, thus, must realize a social 
contract if any security for the future is to be guaranteed, ob- 
viously this thinking can be extrapolated to lead to the establish 

ment of social classes and "a justification of aristocratic hi ei- 
4 

archies . " 

When barwin's icieas of the "survival of the fittest" arm the 

"struggle for survival" became perpetrated from their biological 

origin to be applied to the behavioral and social sciences, the 

"successful survivor" was bounci to become the- white?, middle-class 

aciult most likely to be engaged in manufacturing or business enter 
5 

prises. this view then tended to make deviant those persons who 
were not white and middle class, and they were placed on a rank 
far below this standard. i-'hey became, in Kipling's words, "the 
white man's burden,, u 

fhus this view which was popular all over Europe, but for 
the most part in England, was actually refining a system of free 
competitive enterprise in which the middle and upper classes 
would benefit and the lower class would not, and this may be the 
key point. It may be that this view of man as a competitive, 
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striving, egocentric individual is one of utter truth; however, 
in terms of an effective prototype for politico-economic systems, 
it. inay be very lacking because of its gross ineunitei.s t ova re: 
the poor. In terms of Southern* s utilitarian idea that a system 
should., above all, do the greatest good for the greatest numbers, 
a free enterprise system is successful. however, to what degree 
is this so? Coulc. not, with all the resources that are accrued 
in such a system, more be dene for the poor v ibis is a key ques- 
tion for our capitalistic system and perhaps one that must soon 
be dealt with in the future. This warning will become more ap- 
parent as this paper progresses, because it seems to be increasing- 
ly obvious that the goals of such a system, echoed by the philo- 
sophy behind, them, are ones that do not serve in a truly pragmatic 
manner. it is exprected in such a system as ours that every member 
of cur society will work vigorously toward these abstract goals 
of material success, but if he is unsuccessful, as some will be, 
then the fallacy is seen. To this "failure" is awardee; the respect 
cf abject disaain. 'Thus the system is unpragmatic in the sense 
that there is too little done for those people who are net com- 
petitive enough. 'They are never really given a chance to "get their 
piece of capitalism," and upper classes are always keeping them 
in their impoverished state. In effect the ills of this uncompro- 
mising philosophy, which underlies our politico-economic system, 
are show very clearly by Francis Galton, Darwin 1 s cousin, in his 
book hereditary Genius (1869), when he says: 
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it may Pftfiin monstrous that the weak 
should be crowned out by the strong, but 
it is still more monstrous that the races 
best fitted to play their part on the 
stage of life should be crowned out by 
the incompetent, the ailing, ano the 
desponding (r>. 343). 6 

we may see then that this thinking that has influenced our wes- 
tern competitive life styles i- truly not only barb? - -.rou^ , but 
syllogistic. It is absurd to think that a government, which in 
less than two honored years has . become; the strongest economic 
ana political force in the* wor Id , cannot compromise on its rigid, 
aggressive, success- or i e n t ed philosophy a nr; make the system more 
relevant to everyone. It is a great tribute to capitalism that 
such a high degree of success has been attained; however, more 
can be aone ana more must he. done to insure; that more opportuni- 
ties for material gain will be provided for those in need of it. 
in other words, it is my contention that the system must be modi- 
fied sc that the poor may be helped by the more; successful so 
that the gap in the wealth may be narrowed. In short, the Ameri- 
can dream is a dream, but it does not have to be that way. Phis 
whole realm of thought may seem a bit idealistic and naive, but 
there is a dire need for such modification. 

If the American Dream is to make any intrinsic sense whatever, 

these needs must be met in such areas as the traces, business, and 

7 

education. It has long been known that in the trades anct business 
there has been subtle, but ample discrimination. It is in this 
latter field, which has traditionally been regarded as one of equal 
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Cjjpor ti. nities, that wo new see a nutation beina raisor; at this 
university as to whether there are sucl'i o- >pcrtuni t ies . Sven in 
a'meation we are seeing that seine priorities must be altered.. if 
these “sacrifices" are not mace, our system will become even more 
irrelevant to those suffering from j. t now, a no they may then rea- 
lize that the American dream is truly just a vision. A t that 
point if is then feasible to consider revolution as a means of 
c i j a ng e , a. s nm n i n g o f c c i > r se t h e 3" c is s u p p or t by t h e ; n i •; .chi o c 1 a s s . 

; .cwovcr , before- discussing the pcssibilit ios of revelation 
as a means of change, it is best tc paint, .much more vividly, the 
picture of the deplorable cenuitic ns that :on Lr ibute to the urban 
crisis* there are a nu nber of ways in which this substantiation 
cculci be initiated, We will 'hirst conrit"* . \~ral sali .uit occ ial 
and economic goals which are deeply embedded in American ideals; 
educational attainment, income, and employment. All thse goals 
present us v/ith objective measures from which we can plainly see 
that certain Americans are not enjoying them on an equally relative 
basis. 

Let us examine that all-important American ideal of education 

for all. historically speaking, Killingswcrth reports that school 

attendance rates ana the years of completed education by acults 

have been higher in urban than in rural areas. fhus they have 

been higher in the north ana West than in the South. "^ence, *..egro 

migration patterns have? strongly favored improvement in eaucational 

9 

attainment. Ana there has been improvement." however, the chief 
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It is true that betv/een 1940 and 1960 
the meuian yearn of education completed 
by the adult nonwhite population rose by 
nearly one?.- ha If (from 5.8 to 8.2 years). 

But the white majority was also improving its 



educational attainment curing those years; 
the white median rose from 8,7 to 10.9 years 
Thus, after two decades of heavy migration, 
the white-nonwhite differential had been 
reduced only from 2.9 to 2.7 years, and 
the nonwhite of 1960 was still substan- 
tially below the white median of twenty 
years before. 



It is certain that these facts point to a rather discourag- 
ing situation, one that may be thought of as quite substantiating 
my hypothesis. here are the poor of our country who are supposed 
to be getting an equal chance; and yet in such a highly held 
American value as a good education, they are far below the rest 
of our society, i . e . the white middle class, as Riegel would 
have it (see earlier section of paper). 

Let us look next at the income of our nonwhite poor as com- 
pared with the white element of our society. Here again, there 
have been what appears to be tremendous improvements both in abso- 
lute and relative terms to the white? majority. In 1939, Negro families 
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enc. incj iviuualr; had a men ian annual incest-- from vnof:*^ a nu salaries 
of ;p4B9 c This fioart? was 3 7 , o of the white median. Improvemen Ls 

^risiKiC:, a no by 19 63 the) meo ian income for ^(KjroeR was increased 

11 

to ,-:;3, 390, a figure that was 5 3; •. of the: white median. on closer 

ex a mi n a t i on of the f i g u r e s we s e e t h a t t h e s e ostensible i 1 1 i r j r o v e- 

ments were very misleading; 

. . • V he period of most rapid progress in 
closing the relative income gap was between 
1939 and 1954* 3y the later year, the negroes 
hac- achieved a ratio of 5 6 to. ever the next 
dozen years, that ratio was not exceeded; in 
fact, in most years the ratio was slightly 
lower , as in 1963, ^ 

improvements have actually been very stagnant, strikingly so in 
recent years . 

Another way to examine the problems of relative differences 

is to examine income by region, one investigator, ,*lan Bachelder, 

has studied the changes in income from all sources on a regional 

13 

basis between 1949 and 1959, riis data showeo that curing that 
ten year period, the white-hegro income ratio for the country's 
different regions did not change, but within each of the major 
regions the income of begro men, relative to that of their white 
counterparts, was significantly less. 

Poverty itself is a relative concept, and income ratios may 
be looked at as a measure of relative deprivation. We can objec- 
tively look at poverty by taking into consideration the poverty 
line. This is a measure "which most Americans accept as the 

14 

minimum necessary to meet basic needs in a contemporary society." 
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The Council of economic Advisers has, basec. on 1962 prices, set 

this figure at $3,000.^ This figure shows that poverty among 

nonwhite families has decreased in postwar years. "In 1947, two- 

thirds of all nonwhite families lived in poverty? by 1962, less 

than half (44%) fell below the poverty line."^ Demography was 

also a variable curing this time span. Non white families were 

increasing at about twice the rate of -white families; moreover, 

white families were moving out of poverty at a faster rate. Chvs 

by 1962 nonwhite families were a larger proportion ( 2 2 % ) of all 

17 

poor families than they were in 1947. *\e can see that while it 

appears that nonwhites have significantly freeo themselves from 
poverty incomes, the opposite is the case when we compare them 
proportionally to the whites suffering from poverty. The relative 
figure again tells the true story. 

Employment, our third area of consideration, is very revealing 
too. Under our system, every American should have an equal chance 
for employment. However, nonwhites unquestionably suffer from 
unemployment at greater rates than whites. "In the view of a great 
many people, specialists as well as laymen, racial discr imination 

1 q 

is the principal source of economic disadvantage for liegroes," 10 
Historically we can easily view this fact by realizing that for 
two and one half centuries the entire Negro population was held in 
slavery. When they were finally "freed, 11 they were obviously 
at a great disadvantage. One must realize that American slaves, 
unlike slaves in other parts of the world, were also socially very 
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limi tec , .'hey wort-.* mechanically denied such huma n rights a?: .du- 

cat ion, marriage, family life, and property rights. In ess-,: ce, 
they were; institutionalized into subhuman status. -’herefr e, 
negroes are substantially behind whites in most economic measures 
because they were behino when they were emancipated. : is true 
that they have mace enormous progress tov&rc true freedom, but whites 
ha v e i tap r o v ec •. t he i r own statu s a s we 1 .1 * 

we can no w clearly see. that racial discrimination has played 
an active part in depriving degrees of their economic dues, in- 
cluding employment. Economic progress for d eg r ecus, .was greatest 

19 

from 1940 to 1953. "Since then relative unemployment for degroes 

has risem, . . .and the narrowing of the relative degro-whi to income 

20 

gap has slowed or stopped . 11 As before, we can see that we are^ in 

a dangerous stagnant situation, and we have not heeded history's 

warning. Even in our present situation some industries and firms 

i employ fewer Kegroes that other industries and firms with compar- 
21 

able? needs, 

Probably the best explanation of the adverse situation of 

22 

unemployment is presented in fable 1. (see next page) It should 
be noted that these figures relate to men and women of working 
age. They definitely show that since the late 1940's there has 
been a significant increase in the relative unemployment rates of 
nonwhites as compared to whites, and there has been little apparent 
change since 1955. These figures also conceal the different em- 
ployment experiences of teenagers. The unemployment rate for non- 
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white teenagers in 1348 was only slightly higher than that of 
the white teenage rate. however, consider that in 1954 the non- 
white rate hah change to about one third higher than the white 
rate; and, furthermore, after 1958, the nonwhite rate has in- 
creased to twice the white teenage rate, moreover, both of these 

rates were markedly higher in the 1960's than in the previous c;e- 

23 

cace. Again, wee have another deplorable situation. 

This picture is cursory, but it ooes show that the poor are} 
not receiving equal opportunities in terms of health factors, 
housing, employment, income, and, most important, power. in view 
of this truly bleak situation, we must assume that the system is 
truly unef f icacious and must be modified or completely changed 
so that all the people can enjoy it. For the sake of theory, let 
us speculate on such violence as riots and revolution, as a means 
of change. 

Foremost, let us become familiar with nomenclature. Riots 
will be defined as extreme uncoordinated acts of group violence 
resulting from repeated failure of civil rights ana civil dis- 
obedience goals. Thus, riots stem from intense conflicts within 

24 

the social and political vlaue systems that exist. If we con- 
sider further the breakdown in urban systems and the great dis- 
parities of the poor, the need for violent action becomes apparent. 
What else is left if change does not come through the system? 

Thus it may be that violence may have some form of justification, 
as Hannah Ardent points out, “under certain circumstances violence... 
is the only possible way of setting the scales of justice right 
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The needs are very apparent for violent action in America, 
but what about the possibilities and probabilities of such ac- 
tion? To discover these, we must look deejper into the situation. 

According to Conant, the possibilities for a riot are quite high 

26 

when a community is aggravated to a threshold point. he points 
out that in the first phase of a riot the “precipitating incident”, 
a relatively insignificant event can touch off the violent action. 
Such an event could be a white policeman arresting a black youth. 
This action can then work itself up to the "Koinan Holiday" stage, 
as Conant calls it, in which rocks and bottles are thrown by peo- 
ple anci cheers arise as “hits ' 1 are scored on white stores and po- 
lice cars. Finally, in the fourth or “siege" phase, there is 
simply no communication between the rioters and police. The degree 
of polarization is too high. At this stage State and Federal troops 
are called in while snipers attack and fire bombs are being ex- 
ploded . 

As more communities become incensed, this form of violent 
action becomes increasingly probable. But is this action really 
effective? I think in terms of long-range change, the answer is 
no. What a riot does accomplish seems to be the initiation of 
some very temporal and petty demands to, in the end, appease the 
poor. More important, riots seem to cause the middle class to 
grow increasingly reactionary and more fervent in their decadent 
middle class values, which in essence is the whole problem. My 
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argument -s actually that riots do not create meaningful changes, 
however, unless these kinds of changes are brought about, the 
probabilities for riots will increase. 

Our next question is that of revolution — what are -its 
neecis, possibilities, and probable means for concrete change 
now? to answer this auestion, it is necessary to first discuss 
what revolution is and how it comes about* Revolution may be 
seen as a complete overthrow of a system of government by very vio- 
lent means. Revolution of this kind occurs, as in riots, as a 
result of dissatisfaction on the part of the governed with the 
realization of their social needs. The difference here is that the 
frustrations are so great, people are willing to risk their lives 
for this total change. In a riot, usually, this is not the case, 

As for the need for a revolution, I can only highly speculate. 
This question again depends on finer definition of revolution. 

As it stands now, revolution is a very hypothetical concept. It 
can exist in a violent form and get to be very ubiquitous in in- 
tent. It is very possible to imagine a violent revolution that 
seeks a strict scientific social end in the way Marx theorizes 
socialism. It is less possible to picture a violent revolution 
with the intent of a “benevolent" form of modified capitalism 
(such as I have earlier suggested), in which the poor are given 
greater opportunity to enter the system. I see the nature of 
revolution as being one of such intense hatred for the present 
system that it simply seeks to completely destroy the system it 
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is rebelling against. In other words, I see this latter possi- 
bility of a resolution as contradictory to the definition of 
revolution . 

Let us try tG put these two different forms of revolution 
into the context of our society to answer this question of neeo . 
First, because we have a highly industrialized culture, there is 
an extreme amount of conditioning for the "achievement motive" in 
our society. Thus, I do not feel that a revolution leaning to 
a socialistic form of government that itself may lead into a com- 
munistic orientation would fit well in our society. Cur society, as 
it is, is ciainetr ically opposed to this intention. Furthermore, 

1 can not visualize a "benevolent" revolution in this country, 
because 1 feel that if there were a revolution, its intent would be 
a total change. 

Still the need for change exists, and some Tactical thinkers 
feel that thivS need is so great that total revolution is the one 
and only answer. They see no help for the poor by working through 
the system, because that method has failed repeatedly. They see 
better treatment for the poor by some socialistic system. Cnee 
more, I question the practicality of such a system in the United 
States. I still see the answer in terms of drastically modifying 
our present f ree-enterpr iso system. ./Phis type of change would 



Roger Brown discusses this ic:ea thoroughly in Social Psychology 
Chapter 9. 
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differ from rev-, elution in that no violent overthrow of the 



vernment would be necessary. The government would romccify the 
system through the le gislative process. Finally, 1 see a neon 
for revolution only if oat ter s continue to increase the appalling 
situation of the poor and only if Mels -evolution reorients the 
priorities of capitalism, a situation that l feel is highly un- 
1 ikely . 

Let us now examine the possibilities and probabilities of 

revolution at the present time in our country. In order to do 

this, we must answer the question of why a revolution occurs, 

As navies says in his research, "revolutions are most likely to 

occur when ei prolonged period of objective economic a no social 

27 

development is followed by a sharp per ioc of reversal," *vhat 

happens is manifested reality breaks away from anticipated, 

28 

reality . 

Vo see this theory more clearly, let us view the Russian Re- 
volution as an example. during a period from 1861 - 1905 Russia 
experienced great economic advances. People mo v 6x1 to the cities, 
and industry grew. There were also social reforms evidenced by 
justice b€>ing administered not by the nobles, but by municipali- 
ties. Furthermore , in 1864 trials became public and beatings were 
stopped. The absolutism of Alexander 111 remained, but the in- 
telligentsia was permitted to make criticisms. Alexander's 
successor Nicholas II was less forceful than his father, but still 
absolute. The intelligentsia then aligned with the proletariat 
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but demanded economic reforms . 

The events from 1904 - 1905 marks a downward turn:.ng point 
in this progress. The expectations of the people became frus- 
trated by the continuance of the n’zarclom. Finally on January 
22, 1905 there occurred ‘'bloody Sunaay." In this action, pro- 

letarians were killed as they marched on St. Petersburg palace:. 
People then realized that the? Tzar was not the great protector. 
Moreover, at this time Russia's army and navy were? defeated by 
Japan, and the war victims were? returning home and reminding 
the people of the? weakness of Tzarist absolutism. Then from 1905- 
1917 there was continuous despair, as manifested by 4,449 execu- 
tions, bad crops, etc. Finally, in 1917 the revolution occurred. 
Therefore?, we have? prog re? ss which started .in 1861, with the free- 
ing of serfs, and then a relatively short repression followed by 
revolution. The frightening prospectus her e is, as navies put 
it, “there appears to be no sure v;ay to avoid revolution, short 
of effective, affirmative and continuous response on the part of 

2 

the government to the continuously emerging needs of the people, “ 
This statement only seems to solidify my basic premise of neecieci 
change. If change does not come about and there is a sharp re- 
cession in this country, it is, at least, in a theoretical sense 
possible, to see? a violent, all-encompassing revolution occur, one 
which 1 fear would alter the structure of the country in an un- 
pragmatic way. That is to say, I feel this type of revolution 
would not bring about a compromise in the system, but would force 
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the system to the opposite end of the political spectrum. As 
mentioned before, I do not see this as a meaningful solution, 
for whereas the poor would be relieved to a degree from their 
plight, they would not be gjven the chance to fully succeed . 
Similarly, the rich woul<i be penalized for their material success 
and, in short, such a socialistic system seems at best utopian 
within the context of our society. We are simply at this point 
too technologically advanced, and achievement is very much part 
of our nature. 

this latter point can best be seen when we consider the 

possibilities and probabilities for revolution in this country. 

In other worn s , we will now attempt to answer the question of 

whether truly "the revolution is here" or soon coming . my answer 

would be no. At the present time the machinery for such vast 

action does not exist. First of all, as has been shown in much 

of the literature, a revolution does not require an overwhelming 

number of true revolutionary leaders. As Crane Brinton states, 

extremists can, in the words of Trotsky, force the masses into a 

30 

state of "political non-existence," by terrorism at the polls. 

The little man quits through either these frightening tactics or 

31 

laziness, and ‘‘the extremists have the field to themselves." 
Brinton substantiates this idea in the following example; in 
September of 1917 elections for the Moscow District Dumas were 
held. The Bolsheviks received 52% of the vote. Before in June 
the Socialists-Revolutionaries got 375,000 votes out of 647,000 
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cast.. In September the Bolsheviks receiver; 198,000 out of 
3 81,000 cast. In three months half the electorate haci cropped 
out. The imminent factor of the extremists then is not their 
size but the fervor with which they hold their cause. Here, 
though, is a key point. If a revolution is to be within reason, 
there must be at least a minimally sized revolutionary group. 
Revolutionary groups of this violent nature are simply not yet 
strong enough or great enough in numbers. This is not to say 
that they could not be. At present the threats of the SDS 
Weathermen and the Black Panthers are just words, but in light of 
the recent bombings throughout the country, I would admit that 
certainly revolutionary fervor is increasing. 

Another argument against revolution is that of middle-class 
values. They are simply too strong in this country. Gaplan (see 
earlier section -of this paper} reports in his research that all 
the non-rioters in Newark still preferred self-blame to blaming 
the system for their problems. This was not true of the better 
educated, prouder militants. 

Nevertheless, the chie f problem in changing poverty by raciical 

means is, as Davies mentions (and I have previously mentioned) 

that people are not willing to give up their chains when the cost 

32 

will be their lives. If we join this notion to that of high 
middle-class values that ghetto dwellers seem to possess, then we 
can see that revolutionaries will be slow in gaining converts. 

It certainly can be argued that they need some support to carry 
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a revolution through. It noes not appear that at present they 
have this support. 

Closely relateci to this question of support, but more im- 
portant, is the question of power. Revolution of a powerless 
group against a wealthy and powerful group will be smashed. This 
can be easily seen when we reminisce to the Hungarian Revolution 
of 1956. It was crushed. On the other hand however, if the rich 

rebel in the face of apathy, the best they can expect is a coup 
33 

d 1 etat . Therefore, although they have power, they still need 
support from the poor if revolutionary changes are to be esta) lishec 

Perhaps then the principal factor in the question of a pro- 
bable revolution in this country is still whether a recession 
will occur, and whether the middle class with its power will be 
affected enough to join the poor in rebellious action. If we c?.o 
experience a serious recession over an adequat€* perioa of time, 
it is quite* likely that the middle class will be affected- ana 
if their needs are not met, revolution is quite feasible, for they 
will have power and th<w probable alliance of the poor. Again 1 
see the intent of such action as socialistic, and 1 do not feel 
this to be the solution. nowever, depending on the leaders of a 
revolution in this country, it is possible to see a modified so- 
cialism which would be almost suggestive of some of the changes 
I suggest. This is possible tc see, because I find it hard to 
imagine a great many wealthy capitalistically minded people giving 
up th^ir "earned " possessions for the good of a state of mind, 
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which ultimately political stability or instability becomes, 
on the other hand, the ci issatisf action could be so great that the 
leaders of such action could call for a total overthrow of the 
system. uere, then, we also see an important question of who the 
leaders of a possible revolution would be. 

Throughout this paper 1 have stresses continually a solution 
to the problems of the poor which is a system compromising in 
nature. If this means limiting the rich more, then we must do 
it in order to save any hopes of an equal opportunity system. it 
is not within the scope of this paper to suggest specific answers 
to the problems of poverty; however I can make some rather broad 
suggestions that may help to bring the poor into the system. 

in private correspondence with Senator Philip xiart (L-Viich.) 

1 have received the following information; 

The National Committee on the causes 
and prevention of violence, of which 
1 am a member, has just issued its final 
report, which includes the recommenda- 
tion that the estimated $20 billion dol- 
lars that can be saved by the termination 
cf /ietnam hostilities be usee: in our 
cities and for much-needed programs for 
pollution control, health, housing, 
education and the like.... 

We must then have a reorienting cf priorities, and when after 
that insidious war in Vietnam is ended, that $20 billion must go 
into our saci domestic scene. 

Another suggestion might be to really aid "black capitalism" 
by making SBA an effective organization, and thus we could see 
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some black entreprf;ne;;rn. As to how this goal would; be accc-:n- 
plished , 1 am not qualifier; to say. 

Finally i might suggest, an many have before me, a tremen- 
dous boost in federal aid. to education. this must be none so 
more of the disadvantaged may have a. chance at education. Vet, 
as Richard Austin, mayoral candidate for the city of Detroit 
saio, “a billion and a half dollars was considered nocosrary for 
construction at the undergraduate level, but the antboriz.e'i fi- 
gure was nulled ciov.m to 9 5 0 million, because of the press of the 

war. the .vixen budget says ^43 million is enough - one dollar 
34- 

out of 23." this is only one example which again shews that 
more money must be put into education. 

1 f €±e 1 it only fitting to close by sighting ovir recent 
strike for minority admissions at the University of Michigan, 
here was a neec; that was so apparent and yet again the: admini- 
stration die not move to “put more people in th€i system. “ It 
took a strike to do this. What would have happened if Robben 
Fleming 1 s brilliant negotiating finesse had not convinced the re- 
gents of the validity of the demands? I overheard, one frustrates 
striker say, "if we don't get these demands, then we 1 re going to 
polarize this whole goddamn campus." and he meant it. 

So 1 ask again, America, where are you now* Are the social 
needs of the poor of this country going to be given just con- 
sideration, or are Americans going to have to echo Hannah Ardent's 
worcis and resort to violent revolution in order to satiate their 
needs? Will they be pushed that far? 
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